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In this paper *#e shall analyse a particular instance of the construction of 
a iVthical representation through television. A concept of Liverpool has been 
variously interpreted nd produced to explain local political, economic, 
social jand sporUnj events. We shall exanine sone of the ways in lAich 
television has tried to reconcile possible different readings to present 
an apparently coherent and unified view which constitutes a satisfactory 
piograBBDe from a productiwi and audience perspective. Particular attention 
will be paid to the BBC coverage of the violence tiAiich took place at the 
Heysel Stadium in Brussels i>rior to the 1985 European Cap Final between 
Juventus and Liverpool. Vfe shall draw out in conclusi<xi the theoretical 
inplications of this discussiwi for cor understanding of the notion of 
television myth. * 
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In thit paper w« oonccriMd with the anjJLyjd* of a p«rticul*r instance of 
the construction of wh*t mL^t be called a ■jrthical representation through 
television. We are particularly interested in the coverage of the Liverpool- 
juventus football natch at the Htysel Stadiua on May 29th 1985, and the ways 
in which the conaentators coped with the violent scenes which took pi ice for 
sons tine before the gam started. The particular discourse which resulted was 
crucially characterised by dominant inages of Liverpool, working class youth 
and leisure in British society, and a particularly strident political attitude 
which faciUtated the production of the television report. As well as looking 
in detail at how this cam about, we shall exandne the cwicept of ivth as an 
€3q>lanatory vehicle in isedia studies, and point to sone difficulties in its 



use« 



Livezpool as a concept has a powerful grip on British imagination. The 
concept is ess€ntially one of extrenes. There is without doubt a good deal of 
espirical basis to the notion of Liverpool as a site of particularly extreiK 
deprivation and change. The history of the city and its port is characterised 
by traunatic labour relations steaming from a tradition of casual labour and 
the decline of the shipping econony. Despite the introduction of new industries 
to the sateUite towns) the econonic decline of the city and the rapid 
emigration of its population continued unabated after the Second World War.. Due 
to its association with the Catholic Oiurch, the local Labour Party was 
initially unsuccessful in an environment more akin to that of Belfast than 
mainland Britain. Eventually a right-wing Labour administration came into 
power, so right-wing and distrusted that its main opposition came from a 
large populist Liberal Party. The seventies and eighties were marked by 
poUtical instabiUty and a disinclination to address directly the severe 
problems of the city. The 1981 riots b-.ight Liverpool very much back into 
pubUc awareness again, with representations of the city as a hopeless case; 
in permanent and irreversible decline, with collapsing houses and schools as 
its main architectural feature. The poUtical instabiUty did not cone to an 
end with the election of majority Labour administrations in 1983 and 1984, since 
these were represented as MiUtant, extremist and in continual struggle with 
the Government. The image of extreme political opposition to central government 
has become thoroughly internalised by the local Labour Party, which represents 
itself as in the vanguard of the struggle of the working class against the 
present Conservative administration. 

Contrasting, and yet connected »d.th these negative extreme images is a set 
of positive extreme images. These represent a cultural vibrancy in terms 
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0f mamiCf drMiap iilm and •specially football* Ilia isagas of Uvaxpool in 
tha *Sidjiging Sixtiaa* wara of a dynanic and craativa ci^ %*oaa youth haJ 
purchasing powar ^nd pxoducad a succassion of higMy succassful pop groups* 
lhara haa baan a long tradition of Livaxpool copies and playwrights, and 
Harold Wilson s^kt for a Liverpool (^arUaii»ntary constitoarp/ for aost of his 
caraar. Tha city' s football clubs, Liverpool and Bverton, have been particular- 
ly doalnant in the last twenty five years. With the arrival of Wilson in 
Downing Street in 1964 and the Beatles in the charts fron the early sixties 
onwards, northern (including Livezpool) accents becane t cially acceptable* 
Ihe isage of Liverpool was of a lively, cosisopolitan and interesting environ* 
aent, inhabited by good-natured and humorous people* 

BconoMlc difficulties in the seventies began to shift the image, Liverpool 
being represented as a • strike city' p and a turning point seems to have 
coincided with the 1961 riots, which occurred in a nunber of citi<2s but caused 
the most physical and i>ersonal damage in Liverpool* Ibe cultural centre of the 
city, LlverpCs/1 8^^^, suddenly came to be known as Toxteth and the media fell 
on the dty tc photograph damaged buildings and Dickensian living conditions* 
A German film crew even filmed as riot damage ruins caused by German bcaibings 
in the last war* As Michael Hesseltine* s X&sk Force set off to paint the 
slums, a series of documentaries and news items on the poverty, unenployment, 
deindustrialisation, policing and ethnic minorities was produced* The 
national popularity of writers such as Alan Bleasdale and Willie Russell 
ensured that the troubles of the city were given a large dramatic audience* 
Vestiges of the previous positive images did survive, in particular the humour 
(which could now be represented as ironical) and the fcotbaU* Both Everton 
and Liverpool had very successful seasons ir. the eighties, and the behaviour 
of their supporters was represented by the media in a very favourable 
lif^t* This was by contrast both with local political and economic chaos, 
and the apparent growth of violence associated with football in England* 
Ihe moral panic over football violence (in itself an interestingly ambiguous 
phrase) was skillfully combined by Mrs Thatcher with the Bradford fire 
tragedy in the setting up of the Popplewell Enquiry, which ensured that by 
the time of the May 29th match in the Heysel Stadium football in Britain 
was in considerable public opprobrium* But there was no reason initially to 
expect the Liverpool supporters to behave at the match in an objectionable 
manner despite memories of the violence by Roma siY>porters at the previous 
year's European Oup Final, and the early reports leading to the match 
on the day gave the inpression of a normal build*^> to the event itself* 
Fortunately for the commentators, there were sufficient images of Liverpool in 
their conceptual baggage to enaole them to make sense of vritiat transpired on 
the evening itself* 
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tioe after vvmnU In Brussels, the Observer was one of the few British 
pipers to suggest the possibiUty of different types of story b%ing told 
tbout the Heysel horror. Jonathan Foster wrote a piece in early Septei*e: 
whidi gives central place to ooanents froa LiverpuoUans: 

Ihe disaster could have happentd with supporters fron any club. 
But the reaction was all the greater because it was Liverpool.... 
We didn' t need this disaster to bring Liverpool down . it has 
aJxeady been written to shreds. But the wedia and the people in 
the soutii seixe on anything to knock the city* 

and: 

When it cones to crying out with passion over unet^loyaent, bad 
housing and de^«ir over a generation with no. future, then there 
is virtual sileixe. 

Carla Gonnelli • s father died in the stadiun. Her own life was saved by a 
Liverpool supporter, John Welsh. After the gane, she, Uke hundreds of other 
Liverpool and Juventus fans, forged links with each other. While staying as 
guest of a Merseyside family, Carla Gonnelli said: 

Everyone in Italy is sorry about »Aat happened in Bnissels, and 
they do not blane Liverpool. It could have hafjpened anynAicre and to 
any club. • 

In Liverpool the day after the aatch, beneath the shock was not shane but anger 
- at the ways in irfiich events had been treated on television. What was 
generaUy lacking, and remains lacking, in the media followr«P stories is the 
voice of the ordinary svpipoxtex. What has been present is virtually a 
irfwlesale acceptance by all connentators that the television coverage was 
unprobleoatic and offered a • true' picture of events. These views of what 
happened were readily framed in ways which show why the overall interpret- 
ation of Liverpool fans' being to blane was so easily accepted. 

Hm Observer piece above was atypically syipatheUc to Liverpool fans, but it 
came (in news terms) long after the event, and a^^ared off the ifront page. In 
June, just after the match, tl^e Observer in conon with the rest of Fleet Street, 
gave promiiunce to 'the carnage.... the nob violence' and the need for 
• thr taming of the beast.' The article cortained the sort of 'liberal 
objectivity' associated with the paper: it questioned the suitabiUty of the 
stadium, and criticised both the Belgian police and the organising authorities, 
but ojncluded that there could be no questicwi that the ' savagery of the 
Liverpool attacks' was solely responsible for the 'violence which en^ted'. 
Here is familiar vocabul^jcy: beasts, ^ivaces, mobs - and uncontrollable 
ewptions.^^^ 
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An «rticl« on th« »aa» djiy in th« Sunday Ttl«qr«ph dwan^d th*t th« "CaUban.* 
should b« 'locVud up in th«ir cav««« ^''K lh« Obarv^r , refuting th« 'original 
«in» doctrine, favoured the theory that working class people behave badly 
because of their deprived environwtnt: 'among the fans is a solid core of 
hardened youths, -any fro« deprived inner cities i*here they Uve without 
hope or stable ^oral values.... They are best described as raw, lower working 
class.* Ironically, the saiw edition of the paper carried a feature which 
began, 'Ihe aedia ii»o« of the football hooUgan, of a skinhead "bootboy" 
in Doctor Martens and draiipipe bleached deniu, is hqpelessly out of date.' 
Nevertheless (and it seeos that the identification of football hooUgans with 
expensive Italian design clothes and upp^z working class aales is becooirg 
increasingly accurate), one section of the press clings tenaciously to 
the positivist equation that bad environaent plus lower working class nale 
youth equals vandalism, hooliganism and riot. Because the story could be 
fraBKd so neatly along these lines, aost coi«ntators accepted the 'given* 
version'of events and failed to see the BBC aediation of what was being 
covered as problenatic. 

Uke the Sunday Ttelegraph , a second inportant section of the press subscribes 
to a theory which sees working class youth as inherently bad. Prescriptions 
based on this beUef call for stricter control Measures and firacr discipline. 
But althou^ each theory differs in terms of causation and N^ure', they 
both lead more or less to an acceptance of the 'badness* of working class 
youth. Both theories also have in connon a view of human beings as •en>ty 
organism»* » either acted upon by genetic prograiming or external enviroo- 
■ental factors. Both theories compound to centre upon the « problem* of 
youth, and both legitimise acUoo upaa or about youth. Ihe poUUcal soluUons 
to the 'problem' will be discussed and iaplemented by expert individuals 
and agencies with the abiUty and knowledge to structure youth sub-cultures 
in socially approved ways. The possibiUty of individual life and will is 
denied by the conception of monolithic 'working class you*-h.' Similarly, 
with reference to Heysel the media denied the voice of individual spectators 
(except irtiere subsumed by the dominant discourse;, and presented instead the 
■any headed hydra that is the nob. 

One account of 'Heysel' (now a useful shorthand for conixjting football violence) 
and its aftermath caiae from Ian Jack (whose Sunday Times article helped win him 
the 1986 British Press Award for specialist writer of the year) who visited 
both Liverpool and Turin, the hone town of the Juventus football team. His 
arUcle represents TUrin as c pleasant hard-working place where a fine histor- 
ical tradition lives throus^i the present; on th« other hand, Uverpool is - 
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AS it has bscn sinee it dsvslopcd as a port - full of drunkards and thugs. ^ ' 
Ian Jack ends his feature recalling his leaving Liverpool: as lis London 
txNUid PullMn * slid sloiflir uphill tiiroug^ the green slim of Bdge Hill 
tunnel' , he asked, *Is it tiie pig who aake^ the sty or the sty who aakes the 
pig?* Gathering speed through *the neat pastures of Oieshire: Volvo country, 
homes with loft conversions and ceramic hobs* , the iriieels of the train 
seemed to answer, *the rty, the sty, the sty«*^^^^ Ja(dc*s elevation of ^ 
Itirin (oontinental/civilixed) and despair over Liverpool (British/wild) is 
a reflection of the BBC coverage of Heysel during nAdch, as we shall see, the 
Liverpool fans were constructed as mindless animals, and the Juventus supporters 
as peace-loving and sporting* 

Edward ^AlllialV in the New Statesman gave one of the more thoughtful *leftish* 
accounts of what had h a ppened at Heysel ^^^but like Ian Jade contrasted the 
* violent c*)auvinism* of the Liverpool fans with the Italiau fans tiAio were in 
Brussels singly to enjoy a good game of football* Vulliaiiy*s account seems more 
valid than several otiiers, at first because he was present in the staoxum; 
however, a moment* s reflection suggests that this is irrelevant since what iv 
at stake is tiie interpretative frameworks given to events - notwithstanding tl.e 
hif^ly proble*«atical aspects of witnessing either the pro-filmic or the highly 
mediated televisual version of events - vAidi can never be *pure* or all- 
seeing or per^icuous* Knowledges from separate discourses than irfiat is 
suggested in this paper as being ^e dominant dxscourse, suggest, for exai^le, 
that the representing of Italian fans as * innocent* ( and historically verifiable 
as so) is very odd: in Rooie, after the 1984 European Oup Pinal between 
Liverpool and Roma, Livezpool fans were anbushed with military precision by 
Roma fans whose retrieval of iron bars, rocks of concrete and knives hidden 
outside the ground before the game resulted in such violence that the police 
authorities were forced to bring armoured trucks firing tear gas onto the streets« 
While thousands of people from Liverpool have horrifying stories about what 
happened that night, it is interesting to note that the media gave very little 
attention to them (but an early passing reference was made to events ip Rome 
during build-ip to the Heysel game, irihen local BBC television made reference to 
the fact that a thousand Belgian p>olice were on the streets of Brussels to 
prevent repetition of the previous year*s scenes when * Italian fans rioted** ^^^^)« 

VUlliaii^*s account and analysis is more sophisticated than most* He relates 
the circulation of nyths and ideas circulated by the mass media during the 
Falklands crisis to British soccer hooligans abroad* Basically, he sees a 
contradiction between the lAipping of a patriotism against the *Argies* ^ ' 
^ in the FaJklands campaign, and condemnation of a parallel nationalism aunifested 
ERXC ^" football grounds of Europe. This argument, «^ch touches in interesting 
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vty an mtionc of i<teology, found slidUr «q>r««sion in a x»abn of l»f t 
«ing journals, but it .till tccmpf (on bohUf of oth«r«) th« .ort of 'bUm* 
for utot happened at Heytol narrat^l by tolovision. It *l«o porpotuato. the 
^rthology th*t EngUsh (/British: sm Ut«r) fans *r* different in unde.ir«bl« 
ways froK European fan., and tr-i, is roUted to the further aythology that 
the lovel of violence and hooUganisa in EngUsh football fans i« new and 
on an unprec«lented scalo. For the Left, • lhatcherism' is the cause; for the 
Ri^t, decline in discipline, control and aoral values are all catfs«s. The 
^rthologjr gives credence to calls for urgent Increased poUce; control, her* 
supporting wider calls for repressive -easures which have nothing to do with 
football. 

Ri^t wing coiBwntaries took the BBC coverage as 'real*. The day after, 
Anthony Burgess asked, in the Dally Mail , 'What has Tone wrong with the lower 
orders?' ^^^^ An answer caac fron Richard West, in the Spectator; the 
collapse of discipline .uxi teaching in our schools.... is no -ore evident than 
in Liverpool.... (where* a whole generation of panpered, undisciplined 
children has grown vp with the habits of petulance, envy, greed and wanton 
cruelty as seen last week on the television screens of the world.* ^^^^ Brian 

Walden pointed out that if 'our* urban working classes are 'not restrained 

* (17) 
by Christian noraUty, then they are not restrained at all.' 

The prill* Minister, Margaret Thatcher, declared on BBC and IBA news programes 
on Vby 30th that • those involved have brought shane and disgrace to the 
country* , later laaenting that Liverpool always was a viol«it place. Even 
syi^thetic portrayals of Uverpool such as Alan Bleasdale's Boys from the 
gUckstuff , centred on dignity axid despair, have helped reinforce negative 
and violent images of the city. For Mrs Thatcher (rumoured during the 1985 
Liverpool budget crisis to have forbicidcn any ministers visiting the place) 
here was an opportunity to separate the city from the assumed national 
consensus. 

A final exanple of how the BBC coverage was received indicates the contrast 
made between the extreme positive images of the city which were circul;».ting 
until about a decade ago. Frank Oorless, • the Mirror' s Man in Liverpool' has 
•a fierce pride' in the city. For him, 'Liverpool is a place of passion 
with a unique nagic of its own.' This sentimentalising of Liverpool has 
distinct similarities with those limiting representations of Scotland through 
Tartanry and Kailyardism. The sentimental stories centring on Liverpool 
contrast with the supposedly uiprecedented breaking out of violence and 
reUted ideas - such as a weakening of control by authority or an outbreak 
of 'cttsease'. For Oorless, 'The sight of mindless thuggery and ihe harrowing 
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•cttMs of carmgt bxou(^ t€jurs to ny eyej«««« it was the brutal face of 
violent Liverpool we all hate** ^^^^ 



We turn now to the BBC coverage and argue that the totality of that coverage 
wae aore than a coi»entary upon a * window* stalled by the can&ras, but 
represented the construction of a narrative which fed into and out of 
idralogical and political factors beyond football. This will e>q>lain why 
later ccanentaries accepted the narrative as * t ue* - for they too were 
feeding into and out of ideological and political factors beyond a football 
game. What wss re/lected was the range of doainanc social narratives* construct** 
ing stories about * ^e enen^r within* t bolstering the values and normality 
of the constructed national consensus at a period of crisis. 



Ill 

Analysis of the BBC coverage of the Euxc^an Cup Final in 1965 reveals that 

far froa being an * objective*, * balanced* and * transparent* view of events, 

the spectacle served to function as the basis of a sustained attack iqpon 

Liverpool. The femiliail* right wing theory of cOTtainxaent mentioned above was 

enplcyed, and it was clear who was to be contained. The instant narrative 

and instant analyis came so readily to the men telling the stories 

« 

precisely because they felt comfortable in the obviousness of such analyses 
aiid narratives. Added to this^ the obvious errors Di^ch could be identified 
sint>ly by noting the clear mismatch between sound and vision, and tho refusal 
to admit to such errors or refer to them in providing the seeming * soamlessness* 
of the coverage, were further factors in the mediation of events. Finally, the 
way that contradictions apparent on content analysis of the * surface level* 
of th» coverage were subsumed by the total coverage, needs noting. The 
coverage has been accepted as * true* . 

To bring about audience maximisation, and in particular to attract the 
genders excluded by the match coverage, early in the day television viewers 
were presented with happy, red clad fans, many of them in family groiips, 
leaving Liverpool Airport. Reference was made in the voice over of trie 
*near riot which occurred in Rome when Liverpool fans were attacked after 
the game* the previous year, and viewers were assure that the Belgian police 
were out in force. Iherc^ was no sign of the doodnant story of English 
hooliganism abroad that was appropriated later. Indeed, the commentaries 
at this stage drew on the empirical fact of Liverpool* s excellent reputation 
for crowd behaviour abroad, and the unique lack of trouble between fans 
of the city*s first division teams (who had, a few months previously chanted 
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•Iterscysidt* at th* md of a Qq> Final betMMn ttm teams at Wenbley)* If 
aiythingy at this stage the Italian fans ir>r« portrayed as the villains 
but lAat followed turned the ^tory on its head* 

At 6*30 p.»* Stuart Hall told BBC vienrers in the North West of England that 
ther« was serious trouble in the Heysel stadium. BBC Radio Nerscyside 
smounced the trouble at about the sAdie time. At 7 p*m* national coverage 
began. I^rry Vtogan* s chat show had been displaced by the match coverage, but 
he i|>peared for a few minutes with guest Bruce Forsyth to exchange banter 
witti Jiimv Hill who was in the studio with guest 'experts' , Terry Venables 
and Graene Souness. Wogan and Forsyth imitated the friendly face of football: 
each man wore a scarf; Wogan ^rank from a pint glass (a dimpled one, irfxich 
semiotically was a bad mo^ since it connoted middle class- and southern) 
to ssaintain the idea that both men were really working class at heart they 
were surrounded by crisp packets and some 20 cans of beer to keep them 

refreshed throughout the evening? nothing wrong in getting sloshed here* 
This took place half an hour after Liverpool and north western viewers knew 
that there had almost certainly been several deaths at the stadium. Hill, 
all smiles, said 'It is sate matchl* and the titles rolled over the familiar 
* Match of the Day* signature tune* 

This was followed by an ashen-faced Hill *Ao told us that * Hooliganism ha.^ 

struck again* * But in the seamless flow of television, some 45 seconds 

earlier he had been laughing with Wogan and For^th, and anticipating a great 

match* Within 45 seconds, it appears, he had assimilated infoncation about 

events in Brussels and interpreted then* The * again* points to the p^choTogy 

of the situation, for just as repetition is beloved by news staff, so Hill 

has for years been consU-uing the football world throu^ a personal construct 

fvhich seeks replication of hooliganistic events*. The questicm is begged 

of irtiy the coverage began in such jaunty style vAien local and regional BSC 

(21) 

stations had been reporting the disaster for 30 minutes*^ 

Hill* s next remark contradicted his first, and the story he went on to help 
construct: 

I understand that a wall collapsed At one point i^ch was the 
origiiiation of some trouble and certainly the thing that may have 
caused some of those injuries* I*m not sugqegtinq those injuries 
were caused or inflicted by crowds of either: side* 

When altemi^tive readings - like this one by Hill himself - were raised, they 
%«ere closed off by the dominant narrative* There were, in fact, 
individual alternative ir terpretations of events, notably by footballer 
Graeme Souness, but these were few and far between* 
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Hill transfer? «d vimrnxn to John Motson in BrutMls iriio reported that Liverpool 
fan^ had wed into th« area provided for Juventus supporters. One unadoiowledged 
error here was that John Motson was in fact Barry Davies» but m^m seriously » 
no reference was nade later to correctly point out that Juventus fans were 
occupying a part of the ground designated for neutral siiqpporters - which other 
narratives could se« as one aspect of the gross negligence and curability 
of the stadium adninistrators. Motson/Davies failed to point out that nany 
fans had entered the ground, without tickets, through holes in the stadium 
wall, nor did he say why Liverpool fans had moved. Liverpool fans have since 
given their own account, an account iriiich found no national take-up, of their 
being pelted by missiles thrown by Juventus fans, and of a ten year old boy 
from Liverpool being kicked on the ground by Juventus fans# Ihis is retro* 
q^tive and cpen to question, but there was no cpiestion £n the mind of 
the Lac conoentator who hesitated not at all in attributing blame^ concluding 
that * those of us in the connentary box felt once again an embarassment at 
being British** ihat word ^ again*, again* Bobby Charlton, also in the 
coonentary box said 'You don't know the type of mentality that would perform 
such acts.* The screen filled with pictures of Liverpool fans running^ and 
Motson/Davies said that 'soiae of the fans still seem to want to be embroiled 
in fighting** Repeated inspection of these pictures do not suggest any fighting 
going on, but this is not significant in the light of the comentators 
conroent that * I think these scenes are a recording** Ihis is something of 
a problem for the reliability of an * eye-witness* (Motson/Oavies) at the 
stadium apparmtly relying on television pictures for his information* Reflect- 
ing Hill's earlier oomnent, he said, *Ghe doesn't want to apportion 
blame' , an odd contradiction* Having evoked righteous nausea over the 
horrifying scenes, h€ went on to discuss the likely successor to Joe Fagin, 
Liverpool' s manager whose retirement had been announced that day* A hasty 
cut back to the studio did not help otters* 

Hill and his guests discussed, and even joked about, likely candidates for 
the post ol Liverpool's new manager, and the prospects of the exciting 
game to come* A return to the stadium had the cameras panning over a 
peaceful scene, and 30 seconds later a special news r^aport announced that 
'trouble is still going on** One fact was certain: 28 people were dead* 

By now, the dominant story that Liverpool fans were to blame was esteblished* 
Hill, Venables and Souness discussed the situation, with Hill interrupting 
Venables as new pictures cane in: *It's still going on, the same kind of 
appalling action* you'll remezober Luton and Millwall' (a reference to 
televised crowd trouble at that match)* The fact that the pictures of 
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n«:tiou. .upporfr. J«v.ntu. £«. ^^CMp^ Hill', notic, .«d that of 

GrM- sounds. lAo «ai«t*in.<l 'It doesn't btppen anywher* els. in -^ope.« 
While the c«er« continued to pick out violent Juventu. behaviour. 
l*rty Venables prescribed fear a, the key to the «,lution: 'Ihe fear factor 
is the thing.... you've got to frighten the-.... there's no fear in hardly 
«Vthlng is there? Ihe poUce don't frighten the«e' Souness reaffir-ed that 
Itali«i fans 'don't want to be tearing off each other's head,.'; in the 
term, oi ' >s,', n«taphor. the picture, seemed to contradict this. 

Here, Hill repeated that it wa, the wall', collapsing which wa, the cause of 
the deaths, rather than direct aggression, but the uain discourse of the 
evening presented a different narrative, fro- which was excluded not only 
• the possibiUty of culpability being attributed to Juventus fans, but al«> 
to the police and organising officials. Thus, some nine months later a BBC 
radio magazine prograi-ne routinely (and incidentally) referred to 'the 
murder of 38 Juventus fans' in May, 1985. 

Back at the stadium, Barry Davies said confidently that 'we're se<ing pictures 
of how it started.' We have examined these pictures rany times but, while 
it s clear that the pictures coincide with the mr ^nts leading up to the 
disaster, they certainly do not show how the trouble started. Also, Davies' s 
military metaphor that Liverpool fans 'charged' Juventus fans is not supported 
by the pictures which are more accurately described as showing an ebbing am" 
flowing of the cro^. However, Davies called it 'a substitute for war- , a 
comment picked up immediately by Hill on the return to tne studio but not 
before Davies had claimed the unprecedented nature of the events: 

NOW, suddenly, (football has) been ^^i^h 
attitude which a decade ago was totally forexgn to the Brxtish 
character and which has now grown until it a cancer on 
society. 

one feature of th^. evening' s coverage was that it reverberated with other 
stories about the new 'cancer in society' and was fed by other televisual 
constructions of law and order breaking dow... It enphasised that this was 
not football' s problem, but a British problem, and the fact that it was 
unprecedented enabled it to be highlighted against the supposed previous 
harmony of national society - and fuel the call for increasingly severe 
emergency measures from the Government to curb the problems. 

Hill threw out for discussion the fact that there is national service in 
Spain and Italy (where the two guests earn pesetas and lir«, and where there 
is no hooliganism). Venables and Souness having agreed that national .ervice 
is a good thing, for no apparent reason Jimmy Hill began to insult Scottish 
people: 'Scots are very welcome in England.... I think that if they c^me 
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doMn in peace they'd be very weloone in Londcn.* Cbj. .-vinff his Scottish 
guest's discoirfiture, he switched to focusing on the Gcverment's responsiblity 
for restoring laai snd order. Venables agreed, noting that in ^ain you see 
»1he Uttle boy, and his father, and his grandfather.... 120,000 peqjle with 
not a problem* (and with n-> female fans presumably), and the reason for this 
is »fear because they're frightened to step out of line.* So, asked Hill, 
do we need 'more brutal action by the police'? You do, responded Souness, because 
•You're not talking about human beings hcra; you'r*- talking about animals.' 

Back at the ground, Bobby Char Item proposed the return (sic) of 'corporal 

punishment they have to be afraid of something. ' As tht cameras zoomed 

in and out of scenes of marauding Juventus stipporters stoning the police- 
Davics claimed that 'A few years ago yoi didn't hear obscenities on the Kbp.' 
This is a ridiculous statement but an interesting one in suggesting the gap 
between traditional working class supporters and those **o liave made 'football 

resp«.ctable for the middle class audience (nAich) involved the redefinition 

(23) 

of previously conmon-place behaviours as no longer acceptable' . 

Davies* physical distance ^rora ordinary fans, and his mental distance over 
the years, made it difficult to understand: 'Still there are esqpressions 
on people's faces which* it's difficult to define.' Even more difficult to 
e9q>lain is Davies' insistence on ascribing the actions of Juventus fans, as 
shown on the screen, to Liverpool fans. He made a passing reference to the 
fact that Juventus supporters were misbehaving, but' this was lost under the 
weight of the dominant narrative. Also lost under this #eAght was the 
report from a BBC journalist, Wesley Kerr, »diich was presented as an eye^ 
witness report; Kerr reported that after the wall collapsed • astonishingly 
the first people called onto the scene i#ere riot police, and it was 40 
minutes before we saw a stretcher.' 
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In London, Hill glared at the camera to say that he was having trouble 

understanding the mentality of some viewers. Here is an extraordinary 

confusion of identities as Hill made ^^peal to the consensual 'You' / ' 

I suppose you wouldn't believe it but people are ringing vp from 
Scotland to say that we are using the word British st:f>porters; on 
a night like this I don' t think anyone' s scoring national points 
over one country or another. English - they may come from Livr -^pool, 
some of them may be Scots, some of them may be Welsh. I don*t kiiow. 

Perhaps this indicates the sort of conpression by ii^ich one focus of attack 

(specifically Liverpool football fans and, generally, negative images of 

Liverpool) functions as a synJbol in a narrative attack on the working class of 

Britain, and how national identity is at least parUy a construct irtiich both 

excludes and includes countries and regions (as in for exai^le, the Scottish 

World Cup team in 1978 being the focus of 'British' hqpes). 



Qttit« th« «>«t *«toni«hing mommt» of th« cover.©. caa« shortly. As the 
caaeras continued to focus on pockets of violent Juventus fans, saw 
» man being beaten by those fans. He escaped f roa then, and ran across the 
running track towards the police who were keeping a safe distance from the 
ItaUaiis. As he ran, a brick. thro»m by a Juventus f^n hit him on the back 
of the head. When he reached the police they began to thrash ha - abouv the 
htad. with truncheons. Ihis deUghted Jiimy Hill.' Look; He's (the pcUceman) 
«:tually doing his own corporal punishment, and never mind the birch, he's 
adminiitering it himself.' Souness was cut off in mid-sentence by Hill as 
he tried to point out what had actually takftn place. Hill was drooling over 
the sight of fans shoirfjig a ' total disn^gard for law and order' , and so 
excited that he was, as he had been, unaware the pictures were of Juventus 
. fans. When these fans unfurled a huge banner - LIVERPOOL, RED A.<IMALS - 
which was obviously a pre-meditated piece of mischief. Hill's response was, 
•Juventus fans too have a touch of the hooligan b ish.' 

ShorUy before the players came onto the pitch wc witnessed conUnuing 

scenes of Juventus fans' tearing down fences and hurling missiles at the 

poUce. dut the story had already denied their violence, so when Davies 

again questioned 'thp Aort of mentality we're now watching', it hardly 

mattered for by then t^.« whole coverage , the totaUty of sound and vision, 

had omstructed the narrative elements of Uverpool's violence, savagery 

and animalism - those same features reiterated in subsfequent coverage. 

Finally, Davies asked whether the British-Liverpool liots were - just hooliganism' 

or 'in^ired by a more frightening backdrop.' 

•Ae Liverpool players ran onto the pitch. Behind +hem Juventus fans ^ntinued 
running wild. 

IV 

In the account of the BBC report and its consequences, the use of the 
concept of myth and myttiology is designed to highlight aspects of the 
structure of the media event which would otherwise be hidden. Does it in fact 
do this? Since Roland Barthes' Mythologies it has become customary to 
analyse mass culture in terms of mytli and mythological systems. This approach 
enphasises the ways in which the media tend to do away with the conplexity 
of human acts, and set out to naturalise contingent and historical facts to 
give them the appearance of pene .lence and necessity. A result is that the 
audience may xegard the facts as inevitable aspects of life in any society, 
as ineveitable aspects of life itself, and thus internalise the values of 
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th* wdety in which they liw* M/th is a result of signification and 
anbiguity* l^echn^cally speaking ,it is a wmcoiad order seniotic system In 
which the sign constituted by the first system is a signifier in the second* 
Th9 result of this structure . s to* bring about an anbiguity in its meaning, 
which the text exploits to create the iapression that the real referent of the 
first qrstem embodi^^s the corcept signified by the stecani. It is not always 
clear precisely what Barthes thinks is involved in myth, and sometimes it 
seems to be enough for ttyth to be inplicated, for S3methixig witb its 
* closed silent existence* to be appropriated by society and transformed into 
an *oral state'* But on the irt)ole the trend of his argument is that myth is more 
than a necessary condition of conaunicatim, but in addition a structural 
condition of the direction which that comunication takes* He says that *my th 
is too rich, and ^idiat is in excess is precisely its motivation** ^^^thical 
language and represcntatia:' goes further than it need do given the state 
of affairs it purports to reflect* Yet it would be misleading to regard 
nyth as* errors* The i>oint of using the terminology of myth is to eo^hasise 
that wiSit is in questim here is not erxor at all in the form of erroneous 
belief* After all, *myth hides nothing and flaunts nothing: it distorts; myth 
is neither a lie nor a confession: it is an inflexion* • ^^^^ 

A key feature of myths is that they have narrative form* As Stuart Hall has 
argued: 

• 

The raw historical event cannot in that form be transmitted by, say, 
a televisi<Mi newscast* It can only be signified within the aural-* 
visual forms of a television language* In the moment vAiexe the 
historical event passes under the sign of language, it is 
subject to all the complex formal 'rules' by which language 
signifies* To put it paradoxically, the event must become a 
•story' before it can becbme a conmmicative event * 

(26) 

A narrative is an organisation of q;>ecific events, and idiile some aspects 
of the structure of myth may be reversible, it is significant that a narrative 
has a beginning which fixes the present in the past* This is often done by 
stipulating a dramatically important series of events, and the drama is 
represented by the style, yOtidi could well utilize oppositions and their 
resolution^ and %^ich may also employ aspects of unconscious symbolism 
so that the message transmittKl by the myth has an iapact at a number of levels* 
The point of the myth, by establishing a narrative, is to locate a set of 
circumstances in an original number of events^ The result is to provide a 
poiiit of reference beyond which there is no necessity to go; the series of 
questions abo«tt the topic in question comes to an end* In this way myths 
were originally techniques for blocking off e3q>lanation, and their being 
valued led to their place in the cognitive scheme making them eligibJ.e as 
devices for legitimating socxal organization* A powerful myth consists of 



•jntols ^ch call up profound /••lings and co«.it«ent.. and «iploy a .tyl« of 
«.p>«.sion *hich pr^s^U a dr««tic f n^ion b.t«e«i opposed objects or force, 
which is sonehow resolved. 

On^ •r-y of illustrating ho., this may be represented is by analysing the 
H^y«rl co«entary using a Unguistic -odel. interpreting the passage fro- a 
posiUv interpretation of Uverpool supporters to the claim that they 
Mxrdered 38 innocent Juventus fans as a considerably abbreviated syntagmatic 
chain of -ythic units, forming a metonymlc axis from left to right. Reading 
from top to bottom, we have paradigmatic associations, or metaphoric trans- 
formation, in this way we can make a model of the series of identifications 
«de in sy-*x>lic thought which could be understood as lying behind the coa»ent- 



ary on the event itself # 



(27) 
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This model should not be taken to represent an explanation of the events in 
the Heysel Stadium, but rather as an expression of how reaUty seemd to the 
con«entators. an illustration of how things were in terms of their fears, 
wishes, hopes and so on. There is no doubt that .ne's fears and wishes are 
connected with one's beliefs about reality, but the point of using the 
language of myth is to enphasise that the way in which we report on events 
i, not necessarily to provide an explanatory description of the content 
of one's belief about reality. The co«nentators for the BBC were seriously 
expressing something in co-mmicating their nythology to their audience. 
They understood the point of their narrative. The narrative is. in 
Wittgenstein., words, a 'graphic illustration' or 'perspicuous present- 
ation' of how they or we look at things. So «ich of the commentary was an 
emotional response to the unpleasant events at the Ume. like the ritual 
calls for draconian punishment. We might coapare these ritual calls to the 
descriptions which Fra«.r provides of so-called primitive people burning 
their ene-v in effigy. A. Wittgenstein coo-ents. 'Ihis is obviously not 
based on a beUef that it will have a definite effect on the object which 
(it) X^f^nts. It aims at some satisfaction and it achieves it. Or rather. 
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not aim at anytiiing: We act in this way and then feel satisfied.* 



One of th» aspects of television reports which bears en|>hasising is the 

atten|>t at perspicuityt at representing all at once }fttuX is happening. 

However cooplex the event, however difficult to discover the e3q>lanations 

of an event 9 television can represent the event both visually and aurally, 

and has at its di^x>sal a bevy of highly-paid experts who will interpret the 

event to the audience (and for an interesting account of the transformation 

of * coonentators* into *e)qperts*, with particular reference to Jinny Hill, 

see Andrew Tudor' s 'Ihe Panels' ^^^^) . As part of the transformation from 

oouuentator to expert, the reporters feel considerable uneasiness at 

confessing their doubt or ignorance ovex jJiy issue relating to the game in 

question. As Ndwell-^Smith remarked: 

Better than the ^>ectator an the terracc^s or the reporter in the 
press box, the television camera sees the truth and Jinny Hill 
confirms. No longer the (un}pleasure of uncertainty. The spectator 
* as self --apppin ted arbiter is dispossessed; judgpient is returned 
to the camera and the confirming voice: 'I think we cane see now 
that the player was definitely not offside.' 

(30) 

Ihe way in irfiich television football is constructed leaves virtually no room 

for the audiences' independent opinions. The e^q^erts continually analyse and 

discusst highli^ts and action replays are frequently produce<f, and the audience 

is bombarded with a ragbag of meanings and forms to help explain the action. 

(Of course, it is worth acknowledging that a large part of the audience i^ 

not paying very close attenticm to the visual aspect of the coverage or the 

aural aspect, though the latter, the dialogue of 'e?qperts', predoninates where 

attention is variable, and television is an aural before a visual medium^^^^). 

This 5 s not an incidental feattire of television football, but as Oolley and 
(32) 

Davies argue ^ is a reflection of the ^Koitaneous and unscripted nature 
of the game itself. Since no football match is a foregone conclusion, it 
requires to be heavily concextualised and provided with meanings which the 
audience can accept. 



Despite the provision of a very definite frame of reference for the football 
event by the media organisation, it still represents itself as sinply a 
neutral channel reflecting events to the audience. ^^^^ The frame of 
reference is inportant, though, for its ability to produce entertaining 
and exciting programnes vriiich can attract and hold a %d.de audience, most of 
irfuxtt are not footbadl fans. The necessity to provide an entertaining 
prograzme works against any aim of providing a programme for footb^l fans, 
urith their specialised knowledge, about football , since it involves the 
creation of stars, of major aspects of the game, a %^le acconpanying discourse 
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imK>lvlng the m»n»gemnt of the te« and their supporters. These disparate 
aspects of television football are held together by th*. narrative structure 
of the broadcasting enterprise itself. The narraUv* is not hard to -aintain 
since the rules of the pro-fil»ic event and the televisual event are clear 
^ the objective of the competition si»|>le, but a great deal of supple-entary 
Mttter -ust be incorporated into the television production in order to 
provide evidence of the expertise of the experts. Although the experts may 
«KJeavo«r to conplicate the narrative as much as possible, the basic structure 
of the narrative is sinple, with one answer to the problem set by the text 
«Ki one explanation of why the discourse ended in one way rather than an 
other. 

What is remarkable about the BBC coverage of the violence in the Heysel 
Stadiu» is that it was treatriin much the same way as if it were the foot- 
ball itself. It was taken to have the same narrative structure as a football 
match, with one answer to the problem it posed and a requirement for the media 
to present a perspicuous grasp of the event as a whole. This facililitated the 
application to the event of a whole family of mythological conc4>ts in terms of 
«hich the co«nentators could feel as though they had a grasp of what was goin g 
on. The emotional aspect of the occasion made it even easier to inport an 
extensive varie ,y of myUis to achieve a cathartic effect. Ihe vioUnt 
event, did not extend over a sufficiently long period for other kinds of 
commentator to be brought in - one thinks here of the replacement of David 
Ooleman from covering the violent events in Minich in 1972 at the Olynpic 
Ganes. Whatever criticisms may be made of political commentators covering 
violent confrontations, they do at least tend towards treating crowd troubles 
as conplex and difficult problems, with no instant explanation of cause and 
no expectation of a solution to their apparent confusion in every case. 
Analysts of crowd behaviour would be expected to treat with respect the 
contradictions between diff.^rent accounts of trouble, taking account of the 
different points of view and the essentially contested nature of the 
explanation of the event (which really consists of a concatenation of 
a nunber of discrete events in many cases rather than one easily identifiable 
cven^ How different this approach is from that followed by sports 
con«entatorsl The enploy a form of • thinking which expounds but has ceased 
to enquire, a thinking which might.... be termed a ••narrative philosophy" 
The desire to preserve a narrative is so strong that all contradictions are 
mediated by the use of mythologies which are uncritically accepted from 
the ideological instruments available and combined to produce a synthesis 
which appears to have real explanatory purchase on what really took place. 
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Gm is Inevitably rcfldnded of the ten brioolaqe introduced Levi- 
Strauss in La Pensee sr-Mvaqe as a aetaphor for the node of savage thought* 
Ihe bricoleur is the handynan ««ho aakes things out of irfiat lie rejMC^ for 
use I whether or not they are the nbst appropriate materials* The ■yth^-maker 
(and here wc night arid the nyth-user) allows the structure of his Ain^J^ 
already reproduced in the structure of society to find reflection in the 
structure of the symbols that he puts together in a layth* Ihe value of tJr^s 
^yirix>Is themselves is indifferent; irfiat matters i^ only the relation they 
bear to each other* lhat is he is like a handyman, creating a structure 
out of what comes to hand* This eoph^^is upon matters of arrangement and a 
lack of concern for ti^ suitability of the thiiigs a:.*ranged has led the 
structuralists to identify this form of thought with savage as opposed to 
developed societies* it seems to be alive and well in the society of the 
television ^x>rts coimnentator* 
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